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complimented Col. Williams, who, oe 
•aid, had placed the question before them 
in a dear and proper manner. It was not 
to be urged upon considerations of do- 
mestic interest or policy, nor were claims 
of a municipal nature to be endured where 
superior rights were invaded by them. 
If they acted upon such views, it would 
be far better at once to withdraw from 
the discussion ; for it could issue in no 
imaginable good. Mr. Roscoe, be said, 
had undoubtedly taken up the question up- 
on a broad and intelligible principle — the 
principle of general or natural justice ; 
but when he (Mr. Casey) considered 
where he was, he could not consent to li- 
mit his view even to that ground. No- 
thing should be said of interest — much 
arose out of considerations of general jus- 
tice, no doubt ; but it was not to be dis- 
guised, that this barbarous and detestable 
traffic, having been long prosecuted by 
people in this country, much more was 
due on the ground of national atonement, 
in expiation of our own crimes, and of 
the cruel and countless sufferings inflicted 
by Britain, void of mercy and of feeling, 
upon the hapless and unoffending natives 
of Africa. In stating this, he had no wish 
to excite unpleasant feelings in the 
breact of any man, or to indulge, as 
had been stated at a former meeting, in 
disay retable retrospections ; but the 
question itself was lost sight of, un- 
less taken up upon that general law, 
or great obligation, called the law of na- 
tions, which clearly was necessary to the 
general protection, and which maintained 
that intercourse that now subsisted a- 
mongst the civilized states of the world. 
He would at once submit to them the pen- 
alty imposed by that great maxim— the 
man who cuts off from Africa, or any 
other unoffending community, one human 
being, should himself be deprived of the 
protection of the law. If their efforts, 
and the efforts of England, at the ap- 
proaching congress, did not reach that 
point, nothing would be accomplished. 
The real question before them might be 
brought into a very narrow compass, and 
»eemed simply to resolve itself into this: 
should France enjoy a criminal exemption 
from all the sacred obligations of justice, 
nature, and humanity ? Was she to be 
privileged in acts of violence, of rapine, 
and of murder ? We had been the in- 
vaders of Africa. He called upon them 
now to become her barrier and bulwark. 
He would say negotiate; but if neces- 



sary, or driven to it, fight for Africa. 
In such a noble and righteous cause, 
were we to be humbled by France, or to 
dread her power ? With justice on her 
side, England must outweigh the world. 
But, if prior to our own great purpose, 
the government of France, conscious of 
the injustice of her pretensions; and, in- 
deed, admitting it, would, and must 
yield. He expressed his indignation at 
the mention, on such an occasion, of their 
ships and paltry interests ; and wondered, 
with such language, that any man could 
exhibit himself unmasked, in that assem- 
bly. He congratulated the meeting at the 
re-appearance amongst them of a gentle- 
man not less distinguished throughout the 
country than in that community ; and re- 
joiced in the prospect it afforded of hav- 
ing opr public meetings hereafter con- 
ducted in a suitable manner. He conclud- 
ed by moving a resolution (the second) 
which was seconded by Col. Williams, 
and carried with Mr. Roscoe's resolutions, 
by a most triumphant majority, and with 
loud acclamations. 

On the moving of Mr. Casey's resolu- 
tion, Col. Williams said, 

Sir, I second this resolution proposed 
by &y. Casey, because I think it originates 
in the truest *2nd grandest view, which 
has yet been taken of the condition and 
the rights of' a People, on whom we 
have hitherto presumed to look dowu with 
scorn, because the Alnvghty has been 
pleased that they should differ from us 
in colour. 

Mr. Roscoe's resolutions were then 
put and carried by a large majority. He 
then said he was truly rejoiced to see the 
spirit which had been manifested, and 
was sure they would all return home with 
much greater satisfaction than they had 
come to the meeting. 

The thanks of the meeting were then 
proposed by V r. Gladstone to the Mayor 
for his able and impartial conduct on the 
occasion. 

It was then resolved that petitions should 
lie for signatures at the usual places. 

Mr Gladstone expressed his perfect ap- 
probation of the sentiments contained in 
the petition agreed upon, and although he 
thought some addition desirable, yet as 
that was not the opinion of the majority 
he should have great satisfaction in sign- 
ing it. 
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MORE ON THE SUBJECT 01 THE ANTI- 
ORANGE PETITIONS. 

4, Bulttrede~street, London, 
Uth July, 1814. 

Sir, — In reply to your favour of the 
4th of this month, I have no hesitation in 
agreeing with you in opinion, that more 
might well have been said, during the 
course of the present session, as well up- 
on the subject of the claims of the Catho- 
lics, as up m the grievances to which the 
community at large are subjected, from 
the too triumphant atrocities of that des- 
perate Orange faction, whose existence, 
in any thing like a civilized society, is a 
disgrace to the executive government, 
in whatever hands. With these impres- 
sions on my mind, I made every endeavour 
to create a general discussion, by the 
line which I took on presenting the 
several Catholic petitions. But the gen- 
eral feeling of the House was against it. 

On the presentation of the petition 
set ou foot by the very respectable body 
whom you represent, I was prevented by 
illness from attending in my place, or my 
feeble voice would not have been want- 



ing in directing the attention of the 
House to the necessity of repressing, by 
the prompt and strong interposition of 
legal correction, those impudent and 
atrocious attacks on the peace of society, 
against which your complaints are so 
strongly pointed. 1 am still confined, and 
have little hope of being enabled to at- 
tend the discussion of any of Mr. Peek's 
present measures. Could I attend, I shall 
certainly endeavour to persuade those 
who feel as I do upon the general subject, 
how good an opportunity would be af- 
forded to us upon the reading of these 
bills, of inculcating the necessity of the 
protection of the law, equally against the 
excesses of Orangemen, as against those 
of any other miscreants, by the existence 
of whom our country is disgraced. 

I remain with much truth and earnest- 
ness in the furtherance of the objects of 
your public spirited society, 

Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 

DOKOVGHMORE. 

John Hancock, 
Lisburn. 
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fVHE head of the British Empire, 
we mean the metropolis, has 
been kept, for some time past, 
in a sort of vertigo, bordering up- 
on intoxication, by splendid fetes, 
a succession of festivities, and a sud- 
den familiarity with the highest 
personages of Europe. A fondness 
for pomp, and pageantry, and what 
the French call "Spectacle," seems 
to have migrated from Paris to Lon- 
don. Whether this influenza of 
fashion and lavish expenditure for 
a few hours entertainment, may, 
primarily, originate from a foolish 
personal ostentation in a certain 
quarter, which, having no home, is 
constantly seeking for the means 
of escaping from itself, by a fresh 
stimulant and a fugitive enjoyment; 
or whether it proceed from the wide 
ipread influence of military man* 



ners, which give the ton to society; 
or whether it arise from that dis- 
regard to the real value and proper 
use of money, which the fictitious 
flow, and deceptive abundance of it, 
has produced, more or less, in the 
minds of all ranks of people, what- 
ever be the causes, singly or con- 
junctively, we are inclined to think 
that the public mind of Britain, has, 
in effect, changed its sober, sedate, 
reflective, Germanic cast of cha- 
racter, into an easy indifference a- 
bout subjects of political concern, 
and a Gallic levity that squanders 
to day, and is careless of to-morrow. 
" We may take," says an excel- 
lent writer, "a certain scale of the 
virtues and vices of a man (and we 
make the quotation as equally ap- 
plicable to a whole people) from 
the proportion which his expencet 



